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PREFACE 


Most textbooks will tell you of great generals and 
battles of World War II. This book was inspired by stories 
told to Mr. Snarski when he was growing up, about people who 
returned from World War II. Stories like those of his uncle, 
Arthur Antoniewicz, of Cavendish, Vermont, who flew missions 
over Germany as a gunner on a B-24 bomber (The American 
Lady) of the 491st bomb group, 8th Air Force, based in 
England. 

The stories in this book were as told to and interpreted 
by children in Mr. Snarski's 6th grade classes at Clarendon 
Elementary School in the Spring of 1995, the fiftieth 
anniversary of the end of World War II. These stories were 
meant to inspire children to keep alive the history of the 
real heroes of that war who laid it all on the line to 
preserve our country's freedom at a dark time in the history 
of the world. 

These are the stories of grandparents, of neighbors, of 
friends and relatives whose numbers are dwindling with the 
passage of time. These are the stories of people and places 
and activities that really happened. This book was written 
by and was assembled by the class as a piece of living 
history. These are stories which many of these 6th graders 
may tell their children and grandchildren so that many brave 
deeds and times past will be remembered as they really were 
as told by those who lived them. 

Our sincere thanks to all who kindly spent time with our 
students to share their stories and memories. 

Robert Snarski 
6th Grade Teacher 
Social Studies 
1995 
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EARL AYER 
WORLD WAR II 

On a Sunday morning, December 7, 1941, Earl Ayer was 
told that he'd be going to the Pacific Ocean. 

Earl was a sailor in the United States Navy from 1943 to 
1946. Earl lived and fought from a ship called a Destroyer 
Escort. There were 240 other sailors on board. The ship had 
three decks and was 240 feet long. At night the ship's 
lights were off. The only way the sailors could see was by 
little red lights on the walls all through the ship. They 
only had fresh food for twenty five days. After that they 
would have dehydrated food and powdered milk. They would 
gather garbage at night and get rid of it so they wouldn't be 
seen by other vessels. 

The sailors' jobs on the ship were to locate German 
submarines and sink them. They discussed their fighting 
plans at night. As many as six thousand people were killed 
in a day of heavy fighting.- 

England, France and Canada were called the allies. Earl 
said; "When you are fighting you don't think about yourself, 
you are thinking about saving other people." 

Some friends lived and some were killed. Earl wanted to 
help save family and friends, hoping that no one would die. 
Earl was discharged from the Navy in 1946 when the war ended. 
He was glad to get home alive. 

Written by; 

Jerry LaFountain 
Clarendon Elementary School 
Grade six 
April 1995 







EDWARD BADGER 

April 11, 1919 - July 17, 1969 

Edward Badger, my grandfather, was a World War 2 
veteran. He was in the National Guard of Wallingford, VT in 
1939. He went on a tour of active duty for a year in 1940. 
while he was serving, war was declared December 7, 1941 and 
he came home on furlough about a week after the war started. 
After he spent a week home, within a month he was sent 
overseas to the European Theater. My mother was born while 
my grandfather was in Australia. He also served on ambulance 
duty in New Guinea. Edward was an ambulance driver or a 
"pill roller." My mother did not get to see her daddy until 
she was almost three years old. He was overseas for thirty 
three months. He told my grandmother about the bombs falling 
all around and how he had to drive many nights without 
headlights. He gave my grandmother a couple of scary rides 
when he got back home and out of the service. Grandpa did 
not get hurt in the service but he lost a lot of enjoyment by 
not being home when his daughter was born, (his first child). 

Grandpa received a honorable discharge in June of 1946. 

I never got to see my grandfather because he passed away 
before I was born. 



This story was told by my grandmother, Charlotte Badger. 


Written by Missy Surridge 
January 19, 1995 















Frank Barker was in the Army. He was stationed in the 
Philippines during World War Two. He also served in New Guinea 
and other Islands where he served for 4 years. Most of his 
service was in the Tropical Jungle area. Frank was in the 
Artillery. It was scary sometimes and is was also fun if you 
weren’t in battle. He ate Army K Rations and boxes of rice, as 
well as other army and local foods. 

Frank left Fair Haven Vermont by bus January 12, 1941 for 

Camp Devens, Mass. He was there for a week then he went to 
Fort Bragg, N.C. for basic training for 13 weeks. He then came 
back to Camp Devens for 48 hours and loaded equipment onto a 
train then went all the way across the United States to San 
Francisco. They spent one week there then boarded a ship for 
Brisbane, Australia on April 20, 1941. They were on the ship 

21 days crossing the Pacific Ocean. Once in Australia he 
joined the 32nd Division National Guard unit from Wisconsin. 
They were there for three months. Frank then went to the 
Philippines under General Mac Arthur. Frank served as a 
tractor, and a bulldozer operator building roads through the 
jungles and mountains to get equipment up to the front lines 
where the battles were taking place. 

Frank was discharged from the Army in 1945 when the war 
ended. 


Written by Jerry LaFountain 
Grade 6 

Clarendon Elem. School 
March 2, 1995 
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GRANDPA BISSETTE IN WORLD WAR H 
(Told by Grandpa Bissette to Mr. Snarski) 

Hr. Snarski and his wife ^ally ^ uld exchange 

grandparents. Grandpa and Mr. Snars Snarski , s ndnd about 

stories. This story aiwa^ ^uck in ^ because my 

World War II. Mr. Snarski uoid me -nxs 
grandfather has passea away. 


in World War II roy g ^ n ^u^ h Jo uld 'bring materials and 
shore patrol which meant that nq the war. Grandpa was m 

supplies for the men on snore unloading some 

the Normandy Invasion and as them . The bullets 

supplies the Germans sta.^^ ~ , cou ld see Germans up on 

were flying all around them. Grandpa could ^ & carbine 

the sea wall, but the gun that ws 9 ^ ^ fange dist ance. My 

rifle which didn't have inu.n --- * ~ nd and ‘ h e cciuld see the 

grandpa was laying very -°' ‘ ‘ , 4 . C ouldn't reach them as the 
Germans. Grandpa fired back, bu. couldn - - 

distance between them was v.00 ta.r. 

They iust lay there waiting for the shoo cin^ *-o 

Then my grandpa noticed that he wasJ^gpatrols/ As he was 
boxes that were dropped off by the snor P boxes . H e 
lying there, he pulled a board off ° ^ were called 

found that the box was full of gun* . — ' 9 Grandpa 

"Garand” rifles. Theyare one of ^e^xgger 9^.^ ftfter 

took one of the guns, loaded . , the s hip. When he 

the shooting was over, they went °n the .nip 

was on the ship, he took the gun a P ar ^, a ^J the gun parts 
duffle baa. When he got home, he found that .he gun pax 

were still there and he put it back together. 

Before my grandfather passed away, he gave the gun to my 
father. 



Hi! THE DIRT! Members of beach party b' v e 'or to> 
hole in sands of Normandy as Nazi plane strafes He beach. 


By Tracy Bissette 
April 1995 . 














LARRY BOLGIONI 


World War II 

My interview was with Larry Bolgioni who belongs to the 
Moose club with my dad in Rutland. 

Larry told me that he was a medic of the 105th 
Battalion and stationed in France. Larry told me that e 
was assigned to pick up some dead and wounded soldiers. 

While his group of ten people were picking up the wounde , 
they ran into a German patrol and were captured. He was 
captured on January 31st and no one heard from him until nis 
mother received a letter just before Mother's Day m May of 
1945. (See letter attached) 

Larry told me that he was caught during the "Battle of 
the Bulge". 


By Jason Wisell 
Grade 6 

Clarendon Elementary School 
April 1995 
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GREAT UNCLE BILL CANNON 



I interviewed my great uncle Bill Cannon about his 
experiences in World War II. 

He enlisted in the Marine Corps on April 26, 1941 and 
was discharged on April 26, 1947. He traveled a lot in his 
six years. He went to Australia, New Zealand, the Solomon 
Islands, Japan, and Hawaii. while he was in the United 
States, his first assignment was with a guard company in 
Norfolk, Virginia. Then he went to the Fleet Marine Force in 
North Carolina where he became a member of a rifle company. 

The story he told me was that while he was in the First 
Marine Division, they landed at Guadalcanal. Because of the 
approach of the Japanese Naval Fleet, the United States Navy 
had to go back to sea in order not to be trapped at Guadal 
Canal. They had to leave in such a hurry that they took off 
with our stores. In the meantime, they were put on alert of 
possible landings by the Japanese. They were positioned on 
the beach at dusk and suddenly became aware of a naval battle 
in the Savo Bay. There were four destroyers firing at each 
other and as dusk became darkness, they turned on their 
search lights and continued to fire at each other. They had 
a good view of the battle and they all chose sides, not 
knowing which was which. As the shots landed, they all 
cheered for the ship that fired the shots thinking it was the 
United States. Finally, one ship was sunk, and another ship 
was chased off and they retired that night smug in the belief 
that the United States Navy had won. The next day, they 
found that much to their chagrin, the United States Navy had 
lost two destroyers the previous night. 

By: Bill Cannon 
Grade six 

Clarendon Elementary School 
April 1995 










LAWRENCE DEWEY 


WORLD WAR II 


The person we interviewed was Lawrence Dewey. While we 
were interviewing him, he told us about the food. He said 
that the food was good, but one week they had boiled rice 
which they did not like. They had boiled rice every meal of 
the day for a week. 

Lawrence also told us that his family sent him Christmas 
gifts in December of 1942 and he got them in November of 
1943. The reason that they came so late was because he was 
always moving to different places. 

Written by Chris Black 
Clarendon Elem. School 
March 30, 1995 








I interviewed Lawrence Dewey. 

He was in the Navy on a Destroyer in 1942. The Destroyers name was 
the Aaron Ward . He was working on an evaporator, which was to change sea 
water to fresh water so they could drink it, take showers, and cook with it. 

Once he was working on the evaporator and the Japanese hit them nine 
times and on one hit 35 people were killed or wounded. 

After they got hit they brought the ship to an island to fix it up. While 
they were fixing it the Japanese were always flying by the island so they took 
tree branches and covered the ship so the Japanese wouldn't see them and 
start shooting at them. While that was happening most of the crew went on a 
tender ship.There were 260 people on the tender. 

They left from Newport Rhode Island in 1942. 


Written by 
Bryce McNeil 
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MRS. EGAN 


- 


An interview with Mrs. Peg Egan about her World War II 
experiences and also her late husband Tom Egan) 

We interviewed Mrs. Egan about WW II and found out facts 
about she and her husband. 

She was in the Navy. They called women who were in the 
Navy, "WAVES", Women Accepted for Volunteer Emergency 
Service. She was a petty officer. 

While all the men were gone, the women did everything 
the men did. 

Mrs. Egan was a teacher. She taught over 4,000 hours 
and had 59 students in her class. Then, in the service, she 
taught instrument flight to flyers individually. She said it 
was a big difference. 

She had to keep track of all the teaching she did. Like 
if she taught 2 hours she would write it down. 

Mrs. Egan really loved planes, so she decided to take 
flying lessons. 

She said that in boot camp you get your uniforms and 
learn how to tie knots. All she has left from her uniform is 
her tie. 

Mr. Egan was sent overseas. He went to the Philippines. 
While he was there he met a very poor family from Manilla. 
There were five children and every now and then he would take 
them swimming in the pond down the street. 

After he got back, he and Mrs. Eagan sent letters to a 
Manilla newspaper asking about this family. Many years later 
they went to the Philippines and as soon as they got off the 
plane the reporters who they had written to were waiting and 
asked if they were the Eagans. They said "yes". Mr. Eagan 
introduced his wife to this family. The family that had been 
so poor was now very rich and prosperous. Their houses in 
the Philippines were made out of mahogany, which is very good 
wood. 

Mrs. Eagan said it was fun when the WAVES got to sail, 
play tennis and many other activities. Mrs. Eagan also told 
that "good always comes out of bad". 

I wish we could have spent more time with Mrs. Eagan. 

She is a very interesting person and she had many other 
things to tell usi 

This interview was conducted by 
Elizabeth Bride and Gabrielle Gillam 
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Rene J. Fournier 
World War II Veteran 

by 

Allison Hale 

Rene J. Fournier entered the Naval Reserves in 1943. He served from 1943 to 
1946, the lighter half of the war He was trained at Samson Point, New York, Virginia, 
and Texas. He served overseas. He was trained as a Signalman. He would use flags and 
lights for signals they used. 

First, he was on the NSS LSM Lucky Seven. He went to the jungles of New 
Guinea, New Britain Islands, and the Philippines. 

He was then assigned to a landing ship, USS LSM 54(Love, Sugar, Might). He 
went on the following trips on this ship: Panama Canal to Borra Borra, the New Hybrides 
Islands, to the New Guadalcanal, and the Philippines to Borneo. The food on the ship was 
limited. He was served beans and horse meat. The coffee was sufficient. 

Rene J. Fournier said that he was always scared before the attack. He had fun 
when the battle was over. He felt like a winner in a big football game. 

Here are some stories that he shared with me. It was D-Day at high noon and it 
was very quiet. The Japanese kamikaze planes hit the ship next to him, the Mississippi. 
The commanding officer and thirty-six men were killed. At Mindanao, after an invasion, 
back on the beach, they were so hungry they had a feast of chicken that they had traded 
for their underwear! One night the message came that the Japanese had surrendered. The 
skies were lit up like the Fourth of July. There was great happiness. The war was over. 



RENE J. FOURNIER 
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BILL GUILDERDALE 


By 

Sam Winship 


In the early 1940's, I saw a notice in a local paper that the Army wanted Volunteers to 
enlist in the Mountain Troops at Camp Hale, Colorado. They wanted Outdoorsmen, Hunters, 
etc. Anyone familiar with areas like that Well I enlisted and ended up in Camp Hale, in 
Colorado. The camp was built on the grounds of a drained beaver swamp, at the 10,000 ft. 
level. 


I then found out that the 10th Mt. Division was mainly a ski troop. As I couldn’t ski, I 
ended up in the 87th Veterinary Company. We were attached to Mule Pack Artillery units. 

Three mules carried one 75 mm gun. We studied veterinary medicine part time, and the rest of 
the time down at the corrals with the horses and mules. As classes varied, any time off during 
the day ! spent at the Blacksmith shop. I got to know Chet LaGurmari, one of the horse shoers, 
and helped him. Two of the horseshoers got hurt and the officers asked if anyone could shoe 
horses and mules. I offered to. The Major had me pull the shoes, trim the feet and reshoe his 
mare. He knew as much about shoeing horses as I did about airplanes, and I didn’t fly. From 
there on I shod mules and horses and had classes in Vet. Medicine. 

One time I was bucked off my horse and my right foot became hung up. I got back to 
Camp Hale, and went to sick call Monday morning. They x-rayed my foot and said I had 
sprained it and was to go back to limited duty. After walking on it for two weeks or so they sent 
word to come to the medics. There they said some x-rays had been mixed up my leg or ankle 
was broken and some other guy had sprained his ankle. Mine healed alright but I had a couple 
of extra bones sticking out. It was alright, I shod horses and mules for months. 

The 10th Mt. got word it was going to Italy and we had to go for a physical. They told 
me I was unfit for duty because of my foot so they gave me a medical discharge. As per Army I 
had furlough time coming so instead of discharging me at Camp Hale they sent me home to 
Colrain, Ma. When I went back to Camp Hale there was a notice on the bulletin board that 
Thirteen Veterinary Officers and 52 enlisted men were to go to Louisianna to a remount station. I 
never picked up my discharge and ended up in West Wego, Louisianna. We trimmed feet and 
got the mules and horses ready for overseas. 

We loaded mules and horses out of a molasses warehouse on the Mississippi river, 
onto Liberty boats headed for Calcutta, India. When my turn came we loaded 100 plus mules 
and fifteen bell mares on the Henry Dearborn, a Liberty ship. We went down the Mississippi 
and around to the Atlantic coast to pick up and join a convoy for Calcutta. We crossed the 

Atlantic to the Mediterranean and on through to the Suez Canal, then on across the Red Sea. 

• ■ • ■ 

One night our ship hit and English Liberty ship broadside. I was on deck sitting in the 
front of the row of mules above deck in stalls. Soon after we hit the lights went on, on the 
English ship and sailors were running around on the deck, including a little spotted dog. Our 
ship backed out of the other ship and they blew abandon ship. The English ship started to sink 
and they started putting out life rafts from our ship. In thirteen minutes the English ship sank 
and they picked up all survivors. Only two men were badly hurt. Our ship was smashed up on 
the bow section and it was leaking. We turned around and went back to Port Saed, Egypt. The 
horses and mules were loaded 160 head below deck in the holds and 160 above deck in tight 
stalls with three by eight planks front and rear so they couldn't lay down and get up alone. 

One Vet technician had charge of 160 head above and below on the stern end. I had 
the 160 in the bow section. At any time night or day, if any of the animals got in trouble we had 
to help and doctor them. It was so hot in Egypt that we had to pump water and spray it on the 
mules at times on top side. We spent 13 days getting repaired and then on to Calcutta. After 
71 days on the Henry Dearborn we reached Calcutta, India. 
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Bramoputra River and unloaded all the animals. One mule died and we asked the authorities 
what to do with it. They said get it down on the dock, and push it off into the river. While we 
were getting the dead mule on the dock, several natives carrying three dead native bodies came 
down and with no ceremony threw the bodies off the dock 

We had to load the mules and horses onto narrow gauge box cars. We backed four 
mules into each end of the cars and two G.I.'s had the space as wide as the doors to store hay, 
barrels of water and all our personal belongings. We traveled to Ledo with a very slow train, one 
engine pulling and one pushing the cars. On one long stretch of railroad tracks with a corner, 
the rear engine pushed too hard and eight cars of animals and G.I.'s went off the tracks and 
tipped over. Luckily it was near a point where Army Engineers were on the way up. They cut 
the cars open and we saved all the animals. Some were pretty well used and beat up, but none 
were dead. We got to Ledo and unloaded the animals and herded them up over the Burmese 
border to a Remount Station. 

We joined the 698th Quartermaster Remount at the lower end of the Ledo Road. The 
Japanese had taken the Burma Road so the engineers had to build the Ledo Road to get 
supplies and soldiers up to the area of Bhamo. 


t . b 1 be J' e Z e ° e , n ' Merrill ' s Marauders deserve more credit than we read about on winnina 

mn, m? rrna batt, ®f ft was 3,1 Jungle between Ledo and nearly to Bhamo. The country was 
mountainous and there were many rivers to cross. 

to whpr^ho^j 0 Sh0e arOUnd 200 head ° f mu,es and horses - and ride one and lead 3 or 4 up 

the 6 h 9sfh rnrSc'T ^ H®? 9 ther7r There were P oisonous P^nts in the jungle and down at 
“ corrals. A guard had to walk the corrals all night. If an animal got down we gave him 

5 cc o otrophene sulfate m the blood stream. In 15 of 20 minutes they would be b^k onle r 

feet. If they weren't found they died in a very short time. ^*onineir 

In the Monsoon season we were wet all the time as it rained some everydav and then 

Sr ° Und W ° U,d Steam - Bl00d suckin 9 leaches were sort of a problem as 
hl t+ d d to check for them each night. If you broke one off it would infect so we put cigarette 

rear *" d ' »*<* «- - you smashed theV^ were 

Marc, J he * Eng '" eers built the Ledo Road over the mountains to the Bhamo area Merrill's 
Marauders took the country back from the Japanese and not long after the War was over. 

mnn , , They c ;° u ' dn ' t get enou 9 h mules and horses over from the States, so in Australia thev 

on thtrn for I? d j h0rses o nd Shipped them t0 us - We had t0 break them t0 P ack and put shoes 

h^H oTh the tr ^ Up ', Some were pretty mean t0 shoe and break A 9°od many thousand 
head of horses and mules went through the 698 Remount. 

on a . After tbe War ended the horse soldiers went down into India on the way back home I 
ended up in a Construction Engineer Outfit for two weeks. There I ran the big saw in a Counth 

Calcutta sa ^ ing beautiful lumber into 2x4s and boards to crate equipment. After that I got to 
Calcutta and got on a troop ship and finely got back to Fort Dix, N. J. 


Bill Guilderdale 








AN INTERVIEW WITH CLIFTON KING 

Clifton King was in World War II as a transporter in the 
Air Corps. He went to war in 1942 and came back in September 
of 1945. 

He was a truck driver on D-Day (June 6, 1944), and they 
hauled 500 pound bombs. On that day, he and his buddy Harold 
Johnson went seventy two hours without sleep. Mr. King told 
us that he and his buddy Harold were better buddies than most 
brothers are. 

Mr. King told us that the food in the service was 
"gross", but they had to eat it. He told us that they had 
rice almost every day, and that is why he hasn't eaten more 
than a half pound of rice in fifty years. He also said that 
the food was "not bad" on holidays though. 

One bit of information we thought was most interesting 
was that he said, "in England where I was stationed, in the 
morning, the dew was so heavy and it was so cold that if you 
went into the fields, the ice breaking of the grass sounded 
like glass shattering". 


World War II Interview 
with Clifton King 
By: Matt Black 

Michael Gage 
Jason Levins 


April 1995 






FRANK LAFRANCIS 
(World War II) 


Frank LaFrancis graduated from Wallingford High School 
in 1942. He went to work at an ordinance company in 
Springfield, Mass until he enlisted in the United States Army 
in 1943. He was then nineteen years old. 

Frank went to Aberdeen, MD where he got his training, 
then he went to Camp Chenks, NY. From there he went to 
Mississippi, and then to Sacramento, CA. He traveled to 
these places on the train. This was not a military train, 
but a civilian train. 

Frank's rank was T4 (Technician Fourth Grade). In New 
Guinea and the Philippines he was assigned to an ordinance 
truck. A truck consisted of a driver, an assistant driver, 
and six men in the back. 

Frank went to New Guinea on a Victory Ship. He didn't 
-^ke New Guinea. It was primitive. The only population was 
some natives. The were not civilized. In New Guinea their 
camp as near a "Head Hunter's village." Sometimes he would 
go to where he could look down on the village. That's as far 
as he went. There were told never to go into the village. 

The village was surrounded with big wooden stakes. The 
stakes had Japanese heads on them. The head hunters never 
bothered them. 

He went from there to the Philippines on a British cargo 
ship. On the southern half of the island he was on, it was 
civilized, but the northern half of it was not. 

There was one Japanese plane that flew over every day at 
4:00 PM. They nicknamed him "Tokyo Joe". When they were 
first there and the air raid sirens went off, they would run 
for cover. After they were there for a while, they wouldn't 
bother. They figured "if they were going to get you, they 
were going to get you". One time in the Philippines there 
were three new guys in the unit and there was an air raid. 

The three guys jumped for the nearest cover and they landed 
in the latrine ditch. 

After the surrender was signed, he was sent to Japan. 

He went to Japan on a flat bottom ship. Japan was well 
fortified. On the shore, the artillery was mixed with big 
poles painted to look like real guns. They took over a gun 
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factory in Kashahara. Their job was to smash the Japanese 
weapons as part of the disarmament. They also tested and 
repaired Japanese guns for U.S. Officers to take home. 

Nearby there were some underground hangers. Above the ground 
they looked like a ballfield and a parking lot. 

Frank came home in 1946 on a confiscated French Luxury 
Liner. He landed in Seattle, Washington. After he came home 
he went to work for True Temper. 


Interview by: 

Sam Winship 

Grade 6 - Clarendon Elementary School 
April 1995 








TEDDY MCPHEE IN WORLD WAR II 

This story was told by Dean McPhee. It was about Beth's 
great grandpa, Ted. 

Ted McPhee was in World War II. He had to go to Germany 
to fight the war. He didn't want to go but he had to. All 
of his family members were sad. Ted told them that it was 
sad and very scary. When he went to war he had a wife and 
three children. 

When Ted came back from the war he didn't want to talk 
about it. The war effected him and he had to take medicine 
because of what it did to him. Ted also became an alcoholic, 
but was treated for it. 

Ted McPhee just recently passed away. 

By Beth McPhee 
April 1995 









CLYDE MILLS 


Clyde Mills was in the Army Air Corps during World War 
II. He was stationed in England in the town of Bedford. He 
was in the 306th Division of the 1st Bombardment group of the 
Air Corps. 

Clyde went overseas on the "Queen Mary" and came back 
after the war on the "Queen Elizabeth". 

Clyde's division bombed in the early morning. If 
someone was wounded in flight they would shoot a flare and 
were permitted to land first. 

Clyde was a corporal. He told us that if you flew 
twenty five missions, then you could go home, but most didn't 
make it. Clyde's job was to take care of plane engine parts. 
He took off old parts and put on new ones if necessary. He 
would also fill the planes with gas. 

He had the opportunity to see Queen Elizabeth when she 
christened the "Rose of York" (a plane). 

Clyde's group flew B-17s. They were the first to fly 
over Berlin, Germany. His plane was the "Belle of the Blue". 
They lived in Nisin Huts which are dome shaped huts with 
running water, electricity, and cold showers. The huts were 
in towns which had outhouses, a mess hall, and doctors. 

Clyde said that when they flew in the planes, sometimes 
it could get to be -50 to -60 degrees. The flyers would wear 
electric suits to keep warm. They also had to have electric 
seats, gloves, and boots to keep from freezing. 

The B-17s could shoot from every angle. They were 
called the "Flying Fortress" and they were a big plane that 
bombed Germany. Clyde never actually went up to fight in a 
B-17, but sometimes he went up to ride with the new pilots. 
They landed on blacktop runways. 

Clyde Mills is Alyssa's Uncle and we are very proud that 
he served our country in World War II. 

By Alyssa Todd 
and 

Jessica Waite 
April 1995 




RICHARD MOCK 

Richard Mock was in the Army Air Corps. He was 
stationed in San Antonio, Texas. He flew a P-40 fighter 
plane. It was a propeller plane that flew 350 miles per 
hour. He named it "LOUISE" after his wife. 

Richard said that it was hard to fly for there was no 
technology like today. Actually it took a lot of strength 
because everything was manual. 

Overseas, some of his missions were in; North Africa, 
Yugoslavia, Italy, Cichy, and Sardinia (the island west of 
Italy). On his fifty eighth mission he was shot down. For 
fourteen months he was held hostage as a prisoner of war 
(P.O.W.), by the Germans. 

When Richard was not in combat, he made the best of it. 
Richard had K-rations (out of a can). He thought the spam 
was good. 

A strange thing he saw while overseas was the men riding 
donkeys and the women carrying the loads on their head. 

By Jade McClallen 
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MY GRANDFATHER, BOB NELSON 
(by Daniel Passmore) 

My grandfather, Bob Nelson, was in World War II and told 
me that he was an Infantryman. While he was serving in the 
war, a 9 Millimeter cannon shell exploded. A piece of it hi 
my grandfather in the right shoulder. He had to go to the 
hospital for three years. 





MY INTERVIEW WITH A WORLD WAR II VETERAN 
Lindsey Congdon 

Clarendon Elementary School - Grade six 
April 10, 1995 

There were several people in my family who served in the 
armed forces during World War II. One was killed, his ship 
blown-up off the coast of Italy. My grandfather who was an 
officer in the Army, was shot and left for dead in Italy. He 
came home without his left eye, no hearing in his left ear, 
and a metal plate in his head. 

Some of the veterans who were really forgotten were the 
women. I interviewed my great Aunt, Olive Smith, who served 
in the WAC's (Women's Army Corps) during World War II. 

My Aunt told how she was inducted into the Army in 
Rutland, along with 6 to 8 other women. They were all taken 
directly to Fort Ethan Allen in Burlington. 

The training for the Army was done in Texas, Maryland, 
and at Fort Washington. When was transported to these places 
by trains and planes. 

Olive worked at the Pentagon from 1943 to 1946. Her job 
while she was there was to make up schedules for men who were 
training, and when and where they were to be shipped out. 

Her memories of being in the military were getting up 
early every day. The women drilled from 6:30 a.m. to 7:30 
a.m. and then they ate breakfast. They had barracks 
inspection every day before they drilled. She thought the 
barracks were fair but not always warm. You were always 
provided with food and shelter and a uniform. You had to 
wear a uniform at all times, even if you were in your 
barracks. In the barracks they had to wear a green and white 
seersucker uniform, she called it an "ugly dress". 

One bad thing about working at the Pentagon was that you 
had no freedom. There were MP's everywhere, at the barracks, 
in the Pentagon, even in the mess hall. The women were very 
closely guarded. You also were told what to do when you 
worked at the Pentagon, everything was according to the 
rules. 

If memory serves her right, my aunt thought there were 
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LOUKAS THEODOROU 
(World War II Veteran) 

Loukas Theodorou was born in 1927 and immigrated to the 
United States from Greece. When he was eighteen years old he 
was in World War II. What a hard thing for a young man to 
face so young. 

Loukas went to school to be a medic first class. While 
he was in school he married his wife Josphire Theodorou. 

That was when he enlisted in the service. 

Loukas saw a lot of young men who were seriously hurt. 
His job was to take care of them and help them when such 
things like that happened. He also saw children and young 
men that enlisted with him who got hurt badly and sometimes 
die. 


After World War II ended he came home and enlisted ip 
the Army Reserves. After the war he didn't care to talk 
about all the pain, suffering, and hurt that, he saw during 
that time in his life. 


We all should think about what he saw, and understand 
the pain he must have felt for all the people who got badly 
hurt or died during the war. 


Written by 
Kristina A. 
April 1995 
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Grandpa Tofferi 


My grandfather Tuure Tofferi enlisted in the navy in 1942 
because otherwise he was going to be drafted into the army. World 
War II had just begun for the United States. His parents were 
immigrants from Finland and they lived in Ludlow, Vermont. 

He was on destroyers for most of the war. The nickname for a 
destroyer was a "Tin Can". They were called tin cans because they 
didn't have much armor. His first destroyer was the DeHaven. The 
DeHaven was in the Pacific theater fighting the Japanese. His job 
on the destroyers was in the engine room. The DeHaven was 
involved in the battles around Guadalcanal. They helped support 
our marines while they were trying to hold Guadalcanal by 
providing gunfire support and by sneaking in supplies at night. 

The DeHaven's top speed was about 30 knots which is about 35 
miles an hour. 

The DeHaven stopped at the island of New Guinea and the 
sailors were trading with the native bushmen for bunches of 
bananas. The natives had dark skin and bright hair. They offered 
the chief money for the bananas, but he looked at the money and 
shook his head no. He had no use for American money. The sailors 
then offered the chief the seals on cigarette packs and he nodded 
his head yes. 

The DeHaven was sunk by Japanese dive bombers while it was 
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on patrol alone off the,island of Guadalcanal. The dive bombers 
were machine gunning the sailors who were in the water once the 
ship sank. The sailors would dive and hold their breath as long 
as they could each time the planes made a machine gun run. The 
survivors were in shark infested waters for eight hours before 
they were picked up. One man went swimming by my grandfather very 
fast shouting, "help, help, I can't swim". My grandfather gave 
his lifejacket to one of his wounded friends. One half of the 300 
man crew including my grandfather survived. 

The survivors were picked up by an American ship and 
dropped off with our marines on Guadalcanal. The survivors were 
given rifles and helmets by the marines. The marines were having 
a tough time and the sailors were just about to be sent up to the 

front lines to help them when the battle situation improved and 
they did not have to go. 

My grandfathers's second destroyer was the Baldwin. The 
Baldwin was a new destroyer that could go about 33 knots or 
almost 40 miles an hour. One time the lookouts saw what they 
thought were three enemy submarines. They were about ready to use 
their main 5.5 inch guns to blow them out of the water when they 
realized they were whales. The Baldwin was in the fleet when the 

Americans and British invaded North Africa to defeat the German 
General Rommel. 

Once when they were in the Suez Canal near Egypt, General 
Eisenhower and a British general came on board. Also, a member 
of the British Royalty may have come on board at another time. 
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My grandfather and the Baldwin played an important part in the 
invasion of Europe: "D-Day" . When General Eisenhower canceled 
the invasion because of bad weather they didn't want to break 
radio silence, so they sent the Baldwin out of England to signal 
the lead ships to turn back. The Baldwin had to travel at flank 
speed" and just barely caught the lead landing craft before they 
got close to the invasion beaches. 

During the D-Day invasion the destroyers played a very 
important role by providing close in fire support to the troops 
on the beaches. The destroyers (including the Baldwin) would head 
into the beaches firing their 5.5 inch rapid fire guns, their 40 
MM antiaircraft guns and their 20 MM machine guns. They came in 
so close that when they turned to head back out their fantaiIs ( 
the back end of the ship) would dig up sand. The Baldwin went 
back to England at flank speed (which was about an hour away) 
three or four times to replenish its ammunition supplies. 

After the War many of the troops who invaded the beaches 
said that they probably would not have been successful if it 
wasn't for the destroyers giving them the close in fire support. 

Before being discharged my grandfather was on shore patrol 
in New York City. He ate in the kitchens of all the best 
restaurants in town. The Navy men got special treatment. They 
had special tables set up just for them. Some nights they ate 
two to three dinners! He also went to all the Yankee, Dodger and 
Giants games for free as a shore patrol member. 

One night when he was on patrol with three other guys in a 
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Deep, the driver took a corner too fast. The jeep flipped and 
the four men flew off. No one was hurt! They pushed the jeep 
back onto its wheels and kept going. 

Once when he was home on leave with some of his friends, he 
and my grandmother (they weren't married yet) were driving up 
South Hill in Ludlow, Vermont. My grandmother said, "Gee, isn't 

it great to see all these guys?" Grandpa said: "Who wants to 
see GUYS?" 

When my grandfather came home from the War, he didn't talk 
about it much to my grandmother. He told these stories to his 
son, (my father), Tuure Gerald Tofferi. My grandfather died of a 
heart attack at age 64, when I was two years old. I remember 
when he used to jiggle me on his knee and say the nursery rhyme 
"Diddle Diddle Dumpling, My Son John." 

Last summer I visited the destroyer Cassen Young, which is 
anchored in Boston Harbor. It is just like the destroyers my 

grandfather served on. I think that my grandfather served his 
country well. 
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MR. STEINMULLER 
WORLD WAR II VETERAN 

Mr. Steinmuller was part of the anti-aircraft artillery. 
He was stationed in Batten Rouge, Louisiana. He served 
overseas when he switched from the airforce artillery to the 
ground forces. He was stationed first in Sydney, Australia 
in 1943. He was later sent to Townsville, Australia. 

Mr. Steinmuller then went to New Guinea where he was 
sent to the Northern coast. He didn't get very much rest 
because there were several operations of landings. 

While he was there, he went to a little place called 
"Arteries". He didn't like the food at all. Most of the 
time they had to eat "K rations". They would get about three 
boxes of food, about the size of Cracker Jack Boxes. when 
they landed, they got these boxes to put in their packs. One 
box was like cereal for breakfast, and there would be 
something else for the other meals. They had candy bars 
which tasted "bittersweet". 

They had to wear belts. There was a space for carrying 
a .45 caliber pistol for officers (which he was). He also 
had a place for his first aid kit which was like a pressure 
bandage. The kit was about the size of the candy bar, so 
they put the candy bar in the first aid kit. 

There was nothing fun about it. Yes, it was scary, 
because you didn't know if you were going to be in combat or 
where you were going to be. They'd land and dig in trenches. 
For a while , they had jungle hammocks so they could sleep in 
those. You could tie the top to coconuts if it rained and 
for shade. 

In the U.S. he was a platoon leader. He did a lot of 
drilling and training. He thought it was interesting to have 
an occasion that he could use his guns. They used a box to 
direct the bullets. They would sometimes use the box on top 
of the gun. The director would give them a 20 foot range. 
Sometimes they didn't like the director, so they would turn 
it off. The director was safe when the 40mm was off. They 
were sent .50 caliber machine guns on a rotating turret, two 
on each side. The operator would sit in the sling with 
handle bars with the triggers on the end. The guns were 
calibrated to hit at the same point at 600 feet. 

When they were trying to hit an airplane, 400 to 500 







bullets would shoot per minute. They asked if they could 
mount the "quad .50's" to a "P.T. Boat". He found out how 
many they had which was thirty two, one for each section of 
the boat. He said it just so happened that he had thirty two 
P.T. Boats. So his Colonel said they could do it if they 
could get it approved. They got an approval and put the guns 
on the stern of each P.T. Boat. 

Our appreciation for this interview with Mr. Steinmuller. 


By: Jeremy Brown and Sam Carleton 

Grade six - Clarendon Elem. School 
April 1995 




MY GRANDFATHER 
(World War II story) 

My grandfather served in the Pacific Theater. He was in 
the army. 

My grandfather said that it was very scary, but he also 
had fun. He was sent to Saipan, Laity, and Okinawa. He said 
the food was like "dog biscuits" and the portions were very 
small. Before he was in World War II he was stationed in the 
United States but did not do much. 

One story my grandfather told me was that they had a 
picnic in the U.S., and then they also had a picnic in the 
Philippines to remind them of their families back in the U.S. 

Another story he told me was that during the fighting, 
big shells were flying over his head. He heard them and they 
scared him, but he kept on shooting. The shells that he 
didn't hear fell in front of him. 

By Michael Maniery - (grandson) 
and Timothy Doherty 



GRANDFATHER JOE! 


~ , « Y grandfather was stationed in Massachusetts, 

:J3'^? ea SK-?^ rb ° r ' Aust yalia, Admiralty Island, New 
and the Philippines during World War II. 


Cape 

Guinea, 


He sa?H e -hHi? St i PlaCe tha ^ hS WaS Sent overseas was Australia. 
ZhJ-tL place was nice, but he said that it was "crude 

was, m the jungle with the snakes and varmints.” 

th _ + . ?f an S fa ^ her was in . the Army Anti-Aircraft. He told me 

Jaid th-t ?? WaS terrible "- The y ate out tin cans. He 
u was u scar Y at times, and it was also fun 
sometimes when they were all together. 

Grandfather Joe said that they "slept in tents." 

or tP^ e M hey ° n cots *" when they didn't have cots 

fn ^ ent ®' the y slept on the ground behind a tree tryina not 
^ , Bhot . or All the men got really closers 9 

friends and were all really trying to stay happy. 

Td a nf° R I : Grandfather was stationed at the Admiralty 

_ 3 , 0 ? a f? one day he found a dug out canoe that had been 
* adeby A he na trves of the island. Grandfather made a mast 
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natives Ihlutht ® e , W ° uld then sail a ^ound the island and the 
natives thought that he was "crazy.” 

° ne Saturday night, he brought an old "wind up" record 
player, and sailed around the island with his friends. 

World^War II? ° ne ° f grandfather's fun experiences in 


■by: Marissa Lane (Grand daughter) and 
Casey Black (classmate) 











CLOSING THOUGHTS 


The following is an editorial printed in the Rutland Herald 
rn May of 1995. This reflection from a Veteran of World War 
Two may sum up the feelings of many of us as we reflect back 
upon the many events regarding that or any other war. It is 
our hope and prayer, that the children who have contributed 
to this book, as well as their children after them, will 
learn from the experiences of our forebears, and will never 
have to suffer the horrors which so many did in the cause of 
freedom. 


Letter to My Grandson 


Editor's Note: With the end of World War 11 on 
the minds of many, Wesley Sheffield, a part-time 
resident of Brandon, has sent us a letter he wrote 
to his grandson that takes a personal view of the 
reality of war: 

Dear Joseph: 

Since your visit with us here in Florida, I’ve 
thought a great deal about your request that, 
when we travel north in the spring, I speak be¬ 
fore your class in school about my experiences in 
World War II as a combat bomber pilot. The occa¬ 
sion, of course, is the 50th anniversary ofV-E 
Day. 

I’m afraid that this time I’m going to have to 
say, “Sorry, I can’t do that.” I would rather not 
talk before your class on World War II for a very 
important reason. I feel that it would add to the 
dominant attitude in our world culture, that the 
only way to settle differences is by the use of force 
that somehow war is exciting, even romantic. 

My experience in combat was surely exciting 
— but never, never romantic. It is ugly and pain¬ 
ful to see a close friend and his nine crew mem¬ 
bers die before your eyes in a flaming B-24 or B- 
17 (or even a young German pilot in a ME-109 or 
a FW-190), to watch for parachutes to blossom 
beneath that burning plane — and count one, 
two, or none. 

I have loved planes and flying since I was your 


age — and still do, although my piloting skills 
are incredibly rusty at this point. I would like to 
do you the favor that you ask. But at this stage of 
my life, I am eager to add my voice to those heard 
on the national and international scene who urge 
an end to war and other violent, death-dealing 
ways of settling differences. It is time for us truly 
to turn our swords into ploughshares and to put 
an end to such brutal fratricide. 

Sure, across the years, you, Ali and I have 
played “airplane” — and often the game has in¬ 
volved combat missions. That increasingly con¬ 
cerned me — so that in recent years I’ve insisted 
that we play air-sea or air-land rescue missions 
instead. This year I turned the “game” into one 
that analyzed specific combat situations — as a 
way of trying to impress upon two young men 
whom I love that combat is full of tragedy and 
that there are other ways. 

Keep up your good work in school — you might 
even want to offer this letter to your teacher as a 
commentary on World War II. It comes from uiie 
who willingly served his country because he saw 
no other way to stem the Nazi tide — but \vhu has 
since insisted with the political leaders who rep¬ 
resent him that surely there are other ways. 

With much love, 
WESLEY SL ^FFIELD 
Brandon 








